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THE LITURGICAL RESPONSIBILITIES OF NON-LITUR- 
GICAL CHURCHES. 

By Waldo Selden Pratt, 
Hartford, Conn. 

At first sight it would seem that "non-liturgical churches," 
if such there be, can no more have " liturgical responsibilities " 
than non-vital objects can have vital necessities or activities. 
The two adjectives in our caption cannot be allowed thus to 
annihilate each other, and hence their exact force as here used 
must be defined at the outset. 

In popular speech "non-liturgical churches" are those whose 
theory and practice of public worship do not involve a fixed 
and prescribed ritual of language and action, such as can be set 
down in a prayer-book or similar manual. Such fixed rituals are 
popularly known as "liturgies," as when we speak of the Epis- 
copal liturgy, or the Lutheran, or the Roman Catholic. Hence 
the Episcopal church is constantly referred to as "liturgical," 
but the Methodist Episcopal, for instance, as "non-liturgical." 
We here adopt this popular sense of the word, applying it espe- 
cially to those various branches of American Protestantism 
whose usages in public worship are not ordained by authority 
and are not usually reduced to written or codified form — denom- 
inations like the Baptists, the Presbyterians, the Methodists, the 
Congregationalists, and the like. 
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On the other hand, "liturgical" is here used in its strict 
scientific sense. All methods of conducting public worship in 
any of its parts, with whatever historic traditions and doctrinal 
prepossessions, constitute what may properly be called " litur- 
gies," the differences between methods being specific rather than 
generic. Inasmuch as public worship in some form is an institu- 
tion peculiar to the church, necessary to its existence, expres- 
sive of its character, and definitive of it as a social fact, all 
churches are really "liturgical," in spite of their diversity of 
doctrinal theory and of outward ceremony. Consequently, 
even those churches that are popularly called " non-liturgical " 
necessarily have "liturgical responsibilities." The contention of 
the present article is that these are so important and peculiar 
as to merit far more emphasis and study than is commonly sup- 
posed. 

Throughout our discussion the word "liturgies" will betaken 
to cover the whole field of "the science and art of public wor- 
ship," irrespective of methods of administration, and including 
in some way the highly specialized department of preaching. 
The word "liturgy," also, will be used to denote such a method, 
even if followed in a secondary service like a prayer-meeting or 
a Sunday school. And finally, the word " liturgical " (except, of 
course, in the expression "non-liturgical churches" or its oppo- 
site) will be used to mean " pertaining to public worship" in any 
of its methods or forms. This use of terms is not arbitrary or 
novel, as need not be said to those familiar with the elaborate 
modern treatises on the subject. 1 

1 The terminology of this field is unsettled. Two main contentions concern its 
fundamental aspects. One of these arises from the fact that there is excellent histori- 
cal reason for confining " liturgy " to the celebration of the eucharist in certain ways 
and with certain doctrinal assumptions. A classical passage asserting this occurs in 
Renaudot, Collectio liturgiarum orientalium, 1716, T. I, p. 152; and the position 
there taken is constantly found today among Roman Catholic writers and among 
Protestants of the ritualistic wing. Such writers, however, believing that liturgies is 
the theory of the efficacious celebration of the eucharist in accordance with tradition, 
suggest no terms for the larger field of public worship in general, and indeed fail to 
perceive the scientific importance and attractiveness of that field. Ever since Schleier- 
macher (18 10 and after) gave the impulse to the modern cultivation of the subject, 
there has been a constant effort to find a truly scientific point of view for the whole, 
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The first responsibility of "non-liturgical churches" to be 
emphasized is one that they share with all other churches, namely, 
the general responsibility of magnifying and dignifying public 
worship as one of the great institutions of Christianity. This 
would not need urging, were it not that freedom from liturgical 
prescription and the stateliness of usage that it is apt to encour- 
age has often bred such indifference and negligence that the his- 
toric eminence of public worship in the economy of the church 
has been endangered or lost by default. 

In amplifying this thought public worship will constantly be 
referred to as an "institution." By this it is not meant to throw 
into the foreground any assertion about a divine injunction in 
virtue of which public worship was originally " instituted." My 
thought rests rather upon the plain historic fact that public wor- 
ship in some form has always been found as a feature of social 
Christianity — a feature having such definite characteristics, such 
organic relations within itself, and such continuity of evolution 
in and of itself that to it may be ascribed a kind of individual 

and thus to establish its terminology and encyclopaedia. " Liturgies " (Liturgik) is 
evidently felt to be the best general term, and is so used today by the majority of 
scholars, though with various qualifications. 

Here appears the second decided difference of opinion, which is as to the rela- 
tion of liturgies to homiletics. Are the two independent, or coordinate, or is the latter 
properly a subdivision of the former, preaching being a part of public worship ? 
Without attempting any exhaustive citation of authorities, note that Hagenbach, 
Liturgik und Homtietik, 1863, p. 1, distinctly ranks homiletics as a branch of liturgies, 
and so Henke, Liturgik und Homiletik, 1876, p. 10; but, on the other hand, that 
Achelis, Praktische Theologie, Bd. II, 1891, pp. 7, 8, separates the two, as do Krauss, 
Prakt. Tkeologie, Bd. I, 1890, p. 41, and Rietschel, Liturgik, Bd. I, 1900, pp. 5-7, 
both of whom, however, group the two together as parts of Die Tkeorie des Kir- 
ehendienstes or Die Lehre vom Cultus. It seems that this question would be simplified 
if it were only noted that homiletics, as commonly used, is a highly composite field, 
including practical applications of principles valid in all kinds of rhetorical, catecheti- 
cal, forensic, and oratorical efforts, secular as well as religious, together with not a few 
matters that belong to hermeneutics and dogmatics. All these are not peculiar to 
homiletics itself nor definitive of it. Homiletics proper is distinguished by its materials 
of thought in relation to its special administration and its special spiritual objects. 
When these latter are carefully sifted, I believe that they show themselves to be so 
vitally related to the materials, conditions, and purposes of other exercises in public 
worship as not to be scientifically separable from them, though for pedagogical reasons 
it may be necessary to handle them as a somewhat distinct discipline. Too great a 
separation has already wrought unfortunate results in both fields. 
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vitality, and so that it may be treated scientifically and philo- 
sophically as a separate subject. 

Every social institution has two conspicuous functions, the 
one exponential, the other formative ; or, in other words, the one 
static, the other dynamic. On the one side it gathers up into 
concrete shape a group of conceptions and ideals from the past 
and the present, and sets them forth with true lyric unconscious- 
ness, as if for the sake of self-expression only. On the other, it 
treats this expression with some degree of moral intention with 
reference to its effect upon the present and the future, and 
therefore with some sort of dramatic dexterity and force, as if 
for the sake of impression only. In both cases the mode of 
action is inherently artistic, not because it may choose to attach 
to itself forms from well-known fine arts, but artistic within itself 
and by its own law of being. Society is continually exhibiting 
itself and working upon itself thus. 

Public worship as an institution of social Christianity is a fine 
illustration of this. It is first of all one of the chief tokens by 
which Christianity declares itself. In considering the church as 
the visible organ of Christianity it is not enough to analyze and 
criticise its creeds or even the monumental documents that lie 
back of them, or to survey its polities and plans of organization, 
or to tabulate the achievements of its individual leaders or its 
special fraternal agencies, or to summarize the effects wrought 
on single lives or on the total aspect of society. The church 
has also been constantly expressing itself artistically in its 
practices of public worship, has there concreted its abstract 
ideas into liturgical forms, and has thus unconsciously displayed 
its inner nature in a way both vivid and monumental. Common 
thought instinctively recognizes this. In estimating the character 
and depth of Christianity in a local church one of the first inquir- 
ies is as to the quality of its stated practices of liturgical obser- 
vance. Denominations may be rightfully compared in part by a 
similar liturgical test. The Christian vitality of whole periods 
of church history is partly to be settled by a proper study of 
their liturgical characteristics. The measure of Christianity in 
its total magnitude as a social fact must somewhere include due 
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allowance for all the liturgical phenomena. The Tightness of 
this as a scientific method should not be obscured by the peculiar 
difficulty of applying it comprehensively and precisely. The 
thoughtful mind can only continue searching until reasonably 
adequate information is secured and until real structural prin- 
ciples are disclosed that shall explain, for example, how diverse 
systems run back in fact to a common origin, and how infinite 
varieties of usage may spring from identical impulses at work 
amid different conditions. As these and other like explanatory 
considerations are brought to mind, the proposition stands forth 
in its true significance that public worship is everywhere and 
always an exponent, and a true and valuable exponent, of what 
Christianity really is as a social fact. 

The complementary truth needs no less emphasis, that public 
worship is also a powerful formative agency, constructive, conser- 
vative, directive. As the Holy Spirit extends its operation among 
individuals, it immediately generates social activities. Conspicu- 
ous among these are the rehearsal and exposition of the literary 
documents which embody and symbolize revelation, with the 
common utterance of those sentiments of worship toward God, 
of fraternal fellowship, and of evangelizing zeal which the genuine 
reception of revealed truth inevitably produces. Such social acts 
are public worship, and in them the church visibly comes into 
being, whether in apostolic times or on any modern missionary 
field. This is by no means the only constitutive force, but it is 
one such force. Further, it would be commonplace to urge that 
the church, once constituted, is everywhere built up by means 
of public worship, since illustrations teem on every hand. Again, 
it is clear that a chief agency whereby any phase of Christianity 
is kept alive, developed continuously in accordance with its 
inherent tendencies, and preserved from abrupt alteration and 
from extinction, is the habit of routine social assembly for instruc- 
tion, worship, and fellowship. Finally, it is obvious that the 
whole drift and progress of social Christianity are powerfully 
inspired and controlled through mental and moral influences radi- 
ating out more or less directly and deliberately from these social 
gatherings. The church, if not perverted, is always in some 
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sort of flux and growth. Among the forces in this transforma- 
tion none is more important than the many-sided power proceed- 
ing from whatever social religious exercises may be statedly 
observed. 

These majestic thoughts might be indefinitely expanded and 
illustrated. Clearly the " non-liturgical " churches have a duty 
regarding them, which duty, of course, they to some extent 
realize and fulfil. But in all churches the institution of public 
worship is liable to perversion, deformation, and distortion, so 
that it becomes a false exponent and an injurious influence. 
From these dangers "non-liturgical" churches are not exempt. 
Indeed, their ecclesiastical freedom, especially in our American 
conditions, seems to render them peculiarly susceptible to tran- 
sient and senseless influences against which their constitution 
and traditions provide no adequate defense. It behooves them, 
therefore, to be especially watchful, lest they be undermined at 
one of the citadels of their true strength. 

It would be a thankless task to point out in detail just what 
is here meant, and a needless one as well, since the purpose of 
this paper is not to pull down, but to build up. We might dwell 
on the prevalent confusion of thought, even among the ministry, 
about what public worship as a whole is for, and hence about the 
nature of the obligation for sustaining and participating in it. 
We might linger over specimen malformations of public worship, 
as in the practical substitution of a ministerial or didactic type 
for the more normal and comprehensive one, or in the prominence 
of sensuous and merely diverting efforts after a cheap popularity, 
or in meaningless conglomerations of incongruous elements 
chosen haphazardly, or in the maintenance in control of officials 
wholly unaware of the scope and seriousness of their work. We 
might deplore the tendency in many quarters to overlook or 
despise the demonstrative or exponential side of the institution, 
forgetting that the world's judgment of what Christianity is will 
be largely based on observations of just such more or less uncon- 
scious displays of itself in action. We might wonder at the 
singular lack of scholarly writing on liturgical subjects from 
leaders in " non-liturgical " churches and at the apparent neglect 
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of the subject (except in the one department of homiletics) in 
their seminaries and among their ministry generally. Some of 
these points will be touched upon later. They are mentioned 
here simply as random examples of the long series of indictments 
for culpable indifference about a great religious institution and 
for consequent feeble administration of it on the part of the 
churches called "non-liturgical." 

A second responsibility of "non-liturgical" churches that 
deserves some attention, as we pass from the arguments just set 
forth to those to follow, is this, to take their share in the solution 
of the perpetual liturgical problem of preserving a true continuity 
of historic usage, while at the same time adequately meeting the 
exigencies of modern conditions. This problem always affords 
the chance for not a little difference of opinion and for some 
mere guesswork, but its discussion cannot be avoided. 

The problem is somewhat recognized by the churches that 
now use a formal liturgy inherited from the past. The oriental 
churches show least appreciation of it, of course, since they have 
not yet come fully into contact with modern civilization and 
thought. The Roman Catholic church is outwardly oblivious of 
it, and might be thought to be entirely unswerved from the paths 
marked out centuries ago. But even this church under certain 
conditions, as here in America, shows an interesting willingness 
to tolerate irregular practices in details that are thought to be 
inconsequential. The Lutherans in Europe have never had, I 
believe, an absolutely prescribed liturgy, though there has always 
been a striving after uniformity between their numerous local 
bodies. The difficulty in achieving this ideal is evidenced by 
the interminable series of Agenda and Gesangbiicher put forth 
during the last three centuries and the discussions about them 
still going on with ardor. The Anglican church, though legally 
rigid in the matter of prescription, is not wholly hostile to change 
and variety. One of the curiosities of its history is the resistless 
inroad into it soon after 1800 of various hymn-books that were 
entirely unauthorized. Another curiosity is the coexistence 
within it today of liturgical practices so diverse as those of the 
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extreme ritualists and of the extreme low-church party. Her 
American daughter is fully as elastic in her inclusiveness, and at 
intervals makes novel advances of her own, as witness the recent 
revisions of the Prayer Book and of the hymnal, and the present 
attempt to see whether it may not somehow enjoy the benefits 
of the Revised Version. 

In all these prominent "liturgical" churches, then, the old 
theory of an invariable body of liturgical rules and customs shows 
signs of weakening, and in all of them, particularly here in 
America, the individual minister or the individual congregation 
assumes the liberty of making rather serious omissions, and even 
insertions, according to some special desire or fancied necessity. 
None of these irregularities, however, seems to be proving sub- 
versive of the system to which it belongs, though often decidedly 
affecting its assumed rigidity. In the nature of things, a church 
having a prescribed liturgy cannot be expected to lay it aside 
abruptly or absolutely, nor, in truth, is such a step to be desired. 
But certainly no great and striking contribution to progress is 
likely to originate with any such church. In all these churches, 
if the alternative were presented either of maintaining its historic 
liturgical continuity or of deliberately giving it up, the decision 
would be almost unqualified in favor of the continuity, no matter 
what the present-day demand might seem to be. 

Over against these churches stand the "non-liturgical" ones. 
Practically every one of them has come into being as a protest 
against some existing order, and usually an essential part of their 
initial reaction was a revolt from liturgical prescription at some 
point. Here in America the drift of church practice was con- 
spicuously set by the New England churches, which were explicitly 
averse to the English Prayer Book services. In them there long 
continued an intense antipathy to anything savoring of those 
services. Indeed, the time was (and still is in places) when our 
" non-liturgical " churches were just as fixed in their own liturgical 
attitude of negation as was the church that enacted the Act of 
Uniformity, and were fully as bigoted in their way as those 
against whom they arrayed themselves. Following the lead of 
the Reformed churches generally, especially of the extreme 
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Zwinglian type, they rapidly settled into uncodified, but fairly 
definite, habits of liturgical usage and expression of their own, 
by which they were popularly distinguished, and to which they 
were devotedly attached. For them, therefore, the maintenance 
of historic continuity presently came to mean holding fast to the 
practices of the early New England churches and studiously 
avoiding what those churches disliked. This attitude still per- 
sists today in some degree. 

But from about 1700 onward it began to be perceived, even 
in New England, that the idea of continuity need not be con- 
strued thus narrowly. As time has gone on, this notion has 
grown remarkably. Nearly every one of the leading "non- 
liturgical" churches of America is organically related to the 
Anglican church, and, farther back, all grew out of the mediaeval 
church. Side by side with them today stand the Episcopal 
church, representing the former, and the Roman Catholic church, 
representing the latter. The argument for continuity may 
legitimately be construed as requiring some effort to utilize 
usages from either. This was exactly the position of Luther in 
Germany, as is well known. And this has gradually become the 
almost unconscious position of our American "non-liturgical" 
churches. In New England, for instance, it is curious to note 
the reentrance, one after another, of many discarded liturgical 
features — the Lord's Prayer (as a stated formula), the reading 
of Scripture lessons (without exposition), the use of tune-books 
and "singing by note," the organ in place of the instru- 
mental band, the recognition of the great feasts of the Christian 
year, the responsive reading of the psalms, the repetition of a 
creed, etc. Each of these was felt at the time to be a dangerous 
innovation, breaking the local continuity. All have been 
ultimately approved because tending toward a higher and 
broader continuity. 

The situation, then, is this. Our "non-liturgical" churches 
began their liturgical development with a violent reaction 
against continuity. They speedily set up a new, limited con- 
tinuity of their own. They have finally broken with this in 
deference to what they have thought were present-day demands, 
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but which really was an instinctive groping after the old con- 
tinuity. They are now struggling with the ensuing complications. 
The difficulty comes from the fact that the steps that we have 
dignified as gropings after a lost continuity have generally been 
taken so blindly that they have often been external and gro- 
tesque, because not based upon proper knowledge or inspired 
by a positive principle of genetic development. A little patient 
study of a Roman breviary or a reasonable attempt to master 
the outlines of the great families of liturgies, of which both the 
Roman Catholic and the Anglican formularies are but single 
illustrations, would show how shallow and uninformed much 
current thought is. Only by means of the instructed sympathy 
with the deeper aspects of public worship as an institution that 
such study gives can anyone reach a position to determine what 
in "continuity" is essential and what accidental, and where in 
the whole historic field are the spiritual principles in which all 
devout believers may feel themselves to be in harmony. 

And, on the other hand, what are called "present-day 
demands" need scrutiny. Some of them are plainly foolish, 
some apparently bad, but through many of them, so far as they 
are general and persistent, runs some instinctive yearning that 
the historical student recognizes as one that has expressed itself 
before. Oftentimes, then, the demands of the time can be 
shown to be a call for the restoration of some valuable con- 
tinuity, though now newly phrased. It is the part of wisdom to 
sift these phenomena in a scholarly spirit, and to base action 
upon the results. 

These last observations lead at once to our third proposition, 
which is that one of the responsibilities of "non-liturgical" 
churches is to offer to their ministry specially fine opportunities 
for liturgical study and to require that those opportunities be 
duly used. 

The reason of this is obvious. Managing the services of 
a "non-liturgical" church is a problem unique and serious. 
The absence of a liturgy lays upon the young minister an 
enormous practical burden, which is often one he is signally 
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unready to carry. In the Episcopal church a candidate for 
orders knows that he must be familiar with the use of the Prayer 
Book, which, considering his acquaintance with it from child- 
hood, is no great demand. He needs advice and training, of 
course, to safeguard him against gaucheries of every sort and 
against heedless deviations from custom. These are small 
matters. More important is it that he shall be instructed in the 
history and theory of the Prayer Book, since it is one of the 
" standards," a compendium of religion authoritatively issued and 
imposed. This latter demand, however, is not a liturgical one, 
but one that pertains to doctrine and polity. On the other 
hand, the ministerial candidate in a " non-liturgical " church is 
confronted with far more serious obligations. He knows that 
he is to be a maker, not only of a single service of public wor- 
ship or a set of services, but of innumerable services year in 
and year out, and a maker, too, who is expected to dispense 
mostly with written helps. His two most conspicuous duties — 
not to speak of many lesser ones — are to arrange service-orders 
as wholes and to be a prayer-offerer. General tradition will 
help him somewhat with the first, and the study of various 
models with the second. In both he has probably had a little 
practice, and in both he will be much influenced by the actual 
patterns most accessible. In both he probably receives some 
general instruction in his theological course. But, if he is like 
the average seminary student, he has no adequate sense what- 
ever of the seriousness of the matter. Usually only after some 
years does he awake to the magnitude and delicacy of his task. 
The problem of the preparation of the liturgical leader in a 
"non-liturgical" church is not primarily one of rhetoric or of 
artistic taste, important as these are. In the formation of a 
public prayer, for instance, there are doubtless required a clear 
order of thought-groups, a progress of ideas, variously unified, 
a refined nicety of vocabulary and sentence-forms, a dexterous 
handling of metaphors and other figures, and an eloquent flow 
and warmth of expression at once dignified and simple, beautiful 
and unostentatious, spontaneous and restrained. But these are 
called for in all speech in public and formal conditions. Their 
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necessity in public prayer is only accentuated by the peculiar 
emotional atmosphere of the occasion. Doubtless the study of 
form in this act is pitifully needed by many ministers. But this 
is not the root of the matter. No possible study of mere 
rhetoric, with whatever analysis and imitation of model-forms 
simply as forms, or mere practice in framing written prayers as 
a private discipline, will suffice. Just as any one of the stately 
and sonorous formal liturgies may be rendered with exquisite 
outward elegance without being spiritually real or liturgically 
fine, so any so-called " extempore " prayer may be constructed 
with elaborate pains and spoken with captivating refinement 
without truly fulfilling the requirements of the exercise. Such 
outward finish may for a time imply inner richness, but in the 
long run such polished shells will be felt to be empty, and will 
then become repulsive because deceptive. 

No ; the problem is far more than a rhetorical one. It is 
also, for one thing, a problem of mental breadth and grasp. In 
prayer, for example, the expression demanded is of those 
thoughts and feelings that have to do with the sublime and 
infinite truths of the spiritual life, or, rather, with life viewed in 
spiritual perspective. God and humanity, time and eternity, 
holiness and sin, faith and doubt, love and hate, hope and 
despair, duty and desire, the microcosm of the self and the 
macrocosm of creation — these are the stupendous categories of 
thought with which the prayer-leader must continually deal. 
Here is the main reason why young ministers are apt to be blind 
to the size of the liturgical problem. Only after years of pas- 
toral experience do they begin to measure the prodigious 
import of it all and catch the involutions of its details. Their 
preaching is callow and superficial because they are imma- 
ture, and their prayers are narrow and feeble for the same 
reason. 

But we must be quick to add that the problem is not simply 
one of intellectual scope or of mental maturity. As a liturgical 
leader the minister must do more than view religious things 
objectively. He may not stop with even a fine critical sense of 
their sublimity, or a keen analysis of their parts and relations, 
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or even a warm poetic sympathy with them as historically mani- 
fested. He must know them with more than an observer's eye. 
They must be his as a personal experience. They must be aspects 
of his own inmost life. When he prays in public he must not simply 
fulfil an official function on behalf of the church or a particular 
congregation, but he must pray out of his own soul, from the 
recesses of his own character. Public prayer to many a sensi- 
tive spirit is a positively appalling duty because of the intensity 
of self-revelation that it demands. The user of a formal, 
imposed liturgy may, perhaps, be somewhat delivered from this 
pressure; but the "non-liturgical" minister has no shield. For 
him every recurrent service is a crucial test — a foretaste of the 
great judgment to come. 

If these things be so, the "non-liturgical" churches are 
bound to provide peculiar means of discipline for ministerial 
candidates and to insist strenuously that these means be faith- 
fully used. It will be retorted, of course, that this is just what 
theological seminaries are trying to do. Admitting that this is 
true, it must still be urged that, as a rule, the seminaries do not 
clearly recognize the whole liturgical field. Except preaching, 
no part of public worship is adequately treated, and the subject 
as a whole is but imperfectly outlined. To make this clear, some 
details are needed. 

Liturgies should be pedagogically approached from three 
sides, the historical, the philosophic, and the practical, and usu- 
ally in this order. The history of public worship is by itself a 
discipline of bewildering magnitude, reaching from worship in 
ethnic religions, and from the contrasted or complementary sys- 
tems of the temple and the synagogue in Judaism, through the 
simple but instructive usages of the apostolic age, through the 
remarkable reorganizations of the immediately succeeding cen- 
turies, with their union of features drawn from Roman politics 
and from Greek mysticism, through the vast maze of the litur- 
gies of the eastern and western churches, through the new reor- 
ganizations consequent upon the Reformation in every branch of 
Protestantism, to the manifold living liturgical systems of the 
present time. It finds itself involved in many difficult special 
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questions, not simply of hierarchy, sacramental theory, lection- 
ary, calendar, rubric, tradition, ceremony, and architectural and 
artistic accessories, including literary and poetic formulae and 
music, but questions regarding the mighty influence of public 
worship upon matters like the canon of Scripture, the theory of 
polity, the maintenance and codification of doctrine, the impress 
of the church as such upon private and social life, and the whole 
relation of visible Christianity to civilization. It branches out 
into subordinate lines of inquiry, like the growth of church- 
building, the impetus given by public worship to what have 
become independent fine arts (painting, music, the drama, not 
to emphasize others) , the immense literatures of preaching, 
prayers, hymnody, and, to some extent, even the now separate 
organizations of evangelization and philanthropy. No treatment 
of this vast historic field in ministerial education will be practi- 
cally fruitful unless combined at every point with an acute, but 
liberal, criticism, analyzing phenomena so as to disclose their 
inner principles, their implications of unconscious or deliberate 
drift, their actual popular effects, and their present-day ana- 
logues. 

Such a handling of the history of public worship must pass 
over into some formal discussion of its philosophy — not so 
much what this or that branch of Christendom has adopted for 
its working theory, as what seem to be the ideals instinctively 
sought or that deserve emphasis as lasting principles. For the 
study of this side of the subject, as for that of its history, we 
have a considerable array of treatises of various character, 
though here, as there, the teacher must be ready to be inde- 
pendent and original. There is need, for example, of a better 
connection between the new science of religion with the science 
of public worship as a manifestation of religion, of a fuller study 
of biblical materials so as to derive a more adequate biblical 
doctrine of spirituality on both its receptive and its devotional 
sides, of a more penetrating analysis of religious edification and 
religious self-manifestation as psychological processes, and of a 
general unifying method in definition and classification that shall 
integrate separate phases into one organic whole. Through such 
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a treatment it ought to appear how vital are the interconnections 
of theoretic liturgies with the philosophy of religion, with ethics, 
and with experiential theology. 

The pursuit of these varied studies should be led firmly on 
into the discussion of the practical liturgical duties of the active 
minister. This means not only direction as to outward points 
of liturgical good order and good taste, the professional technique 
of liturgical usage, but much more the formation of broad and 
deep habits of thinking about religious things as they must be 
liturgically handled, and of a type of personal spirituality that 
shall be both sincere and charged with mental energy. Leaders 
whose warmth of feeling and strength of desire are divorced 
from educated and vigorous mentality often become liturgical 
sentimentalists and tend to promote an emasculated type of pub- 
lic worship. While they do much good, they fail to reach some 
of the most important classes of people, and their failure is often 
charged against Christianity itself. This failure is particularly 
noticeable in the liturgical field. Hence one of the great aims 
of instruction should be to build a right and traversible bridge 
from the history and theory of public worship to its administra- 
tion. The common outcry against the uselessness of scholastic 
thoroughness should be forestalled by so concatenating the parts 
of the study as to bring forth some unmistakable efficiency. 
This is not achieved as yet anywhere, but scattered through our 
"non-liturgical" churches are single ministers who vividly indi- 
cate what might be done with many others of less positive 
liturgical genius. 

It would be profitable if we could extend this argument in 
various directions. Perhaps none of these is more important 
than to try to enumerate the chief sources from which the active 
minister is to refresh and recuperate his liturgical life. No 
thoughtful student would fail to emphasize parochial activity as 
one such source. The liturge who is self-centered and self- 
developed only will always prove a lame minister for his con- 
gregation, if He must know those in whose name and presence 
he serves with a peculiar intimacy, and through his knowledge 
of them, as well as from knowledge of men otherwise derived, 
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he must attain to some degree of identification in his own mind 
and spirit with the soul of humanity. A great liturgical master 
will invariably be distinguished by some touch of the universal- 
ity which is the mark of a great poet. And ministerial prepara- 
tion should not fail at least to indicate the way to understand 
this, if not to grow toward it. 

The current of our thought now bears us on to a fourth 
proposition, which is that the " non-liturgical " churches ought to 
aspire to take a scholarly leadership in framing a broader and 
better system of scientific liturgies than is now available. This 
may seem a daring and even offensive proposition. But it is 
not unreasonable, and need not be urged improperly. 

It is the " liturgical " churches, as has been said, that have 
produced most of the great treatises on liturgies. They have 
been specially conscious of a call to scholarship here, and the 
initiative has been naturally expected from them. The domi- 
nant motive has been an apologetic, self-justifying one. And 
such studies are not only logical, but strongly attractive, since 
the possession of a historic liturgy always stirs the sentiments 
about it. We may well give thanks for the eminent investiga- 
tors that these motives have called out, and for the stimulus 
they have exerted upon others. 

Most of these technical students have thrown historical 
inquiries into the foreground, but all have seen that some philos- 
ophy of the subject was inevitable. All have had, also, a prac- 
tical end in view. Theory, history, praxis, then, are the three 
standard divisions in most of the greater books, though with 
widely varying proportions of value. On the whole, the theo- 
retical division has tended to be the least satisfactory from a 
present-day standpoint. 

Now, it is evident that the character of all such works must be 
strongly influenced by their authors' prepossessions. They have 
been brought up in the midst of a liturgical system of positive out- 
ward form, and their whole thought is dominated by the fixity of 
this existing system. Too radical views regarding liturgies, as 
regarding creeds, put the investigator outside the bounds of 
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common sympathy and perhaps of ecclesiastical toleration. 
Doubtless this hampering of the student is not much felt by 
him ; but the result is inevitable. He cannot be fully sympa- 
thetic with what is outside his original circle of experience, and 
when he comes to constructive philosophy, he knows before- 
hand where he must come out. 

If we were to say that an investigator from one of the "non- 
liturgical " churches is not at all hampered in similar ways, we 
should be promptly and rightfully challenged. He, too, has 
his prepossessions, finds himself in the midst of an actual sys- 
tem, and usually expects to issue from his study with his origi- 
nal views still tenable. But it may still be urged that in his case 
the chance for broader generalizations and more constructive 
suggestions is greater. This results mainly from two facts : first, 
that liturgical theories and practices in " non-liturgical " churches 
at present vary widely, and, second, that these are always open 
to rapid and extensive alterations. Such churches glory in their 
freedom, which means freedom to be or to become different 
from either the past or the present. They may imitate or adopt 
whatever is shown to be admirable, wherever found, and may 
even pass through half-revolutionary changes without loss of 
identity or momentum. This sense of freedom has had its pro- 
found effect upon their theological studies of every kind. That 
it has been, and is likely to be, abused can be granted freely 
But its great utility for genuine scholarship must be conceded. 
If comprehensiveness and progressiveness are anywhere to be 
expected, it should be where the limitations of tradition and 
imposed regularity are least. 

No one who has followed our argument can imagine that the 
writer is a revolutionist. The constant emphasis on the argu- 
ment from history, on public worship as an "institution," on 
values in the historic liturgies, on "continuity" — all these show 
that his temper is far more conservative than radical. This does 
not prevent believing, however, that there is room for a larger 
and better theoretic handling of liturgies than is common. If 
so, the claim is natural that the impetus is to come from those 
outside any of the fixed liturgical systems. 
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Just what does this claim mean ? Wherein, for instance, are 
existing treatises so weak ? Toward what sort of a practical 
program are we to commit ourselves ? Evidently, in the space 
remaining no elaborate answer can be proposed. Only a few 
rapid suggestions about points of method will be hazarded. 

The foundations of a valid theory of public worship are to be 
sought historically, of course, though through a method some- 
what different from that which has been most used. Public wor- 
ship is one of the great historic manifestations and operations of 
religion, of Christianity in particular. As such its analytical 
examination should be directed, not simply upon what the insti- 
tution has been outwardly or what circumstances gave it its 
external shape, but more upon what it represents of universal 
spiritual experience and what it accomplishes in the advance of 
essential spirituality. However intricate or portentous its out- 
ward qualities may have been, they are infinitely less important 
than its inner qualities and influence. If these latter can be ana- 
lyzed, even tentatively, it is probable that they will point 
somewhat consistently toward certain permanent and universal 
elements in religion on which the general theory of the subject 
must rest. 

Such study should begin with the Bible as a body of historic 
documents of an altogether unique character. The Scriptures 
represent true religion in operation at times when divine guid- 
ance was not only supplied with peculiar explicitness, but was 
interpreted by writers of peculiar illumination. The Bible intro- 
duces us to at least three distinct liturgical systems — those of 
the temple, of the synagogue, of the early Christian church 
These seem to differ widely in outward features, as well as in 
doctrinal and other assumptions. Yet they can be shown to 
have an organic unity in certain inner ideas. The easy persist- 
ence of the Psalter as a liturgical manual from at least the time 
of the second temple and the early synagogue is a single strik- 
ing evidence of this. 

Far more important than any outward unity is the notable 
consensus of biblical references to the essence of religion as set 
forth in its social manifestations. This essence would seem to 
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be conceived always as dynamic, not static ; as dramatic, not 
statuesque ; as a living progression, not a lifeless thing. It is a 
relation of personalities wrought out by means of mutual inter- 
changes and perpetuating itself indefinitely in such interchanges. 
In public worship, then as now, the divine participation in this 
process was concretely presented under forms of law, covenant, 
testimony, prophetic counsel, and the like, which together con- 
stitute the impressive side of the institution ; while the human 
participation was similarly presented under forms of sacrifice, 
prayer, praise, declaration of trust, zeal, love, hope, etc., which 
together constitute its expressive side. Impression and expres- 
sion, being socially manifested through human agents and 
occurring necessarily through media of communication (like lan- 
guage) that are constantly used otherwise in human intercourse, 
are interpenetrated variously by acts of fraternal interchange 
among the persons visibly engaged. These constituents of pub- 
lic worship correspond symbolically to processes of the spiritual 
life always and everywhere — the impress of God upon man, 
man's response to this impress, and the intercourse of man with 
man in the light of this divine-human intercourse. They also 
serve as media for the actual transmission of spiritual energy 
from God to man and from man to man — as efficient ethical 
means of grace. 

The biblical literature, with its direct extensions in early 
documents, also supplies striking examples of the two great 
tendencies of public worship in all ages, namely, to shape itself 
primarily either with reference to its symbolic function, as in the 
temple system, or with reference to its ethical function, as in the 
synagogue and the early church. All later Christian develop- 
ments have illustrated these same tendencies, the mediaeval lit- 
urgies magnifying the former, the Reformation liturgies rather 
the latter. In our own day the two still stand somewhat arrayed 
against each other, though apparently the truth in both demands 
some recognition always. 

These biblical clues to the essential nature of religion, and to 
the ways in which religion appears in public worship as one of 
its great institutions, give a foundation for a theory of liturgies, 
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a philosophy of liturgical history, and a scientific system of litur- 
gical praxis. The best single term in which to summarize the 
basal conception is "communion" (icoivavia) , though this should 
not be used without recognizing that this conception, as bibli- 
cally implied, and still more as liturgically manifested and applied, 
is complex. Its sub-concepts may perhaps be arranged under 
such captions (or their opposites) as kinship (the natural rela- 
tionship of personalities), fellowship (their deliberate attitudes 
of mind toward each other), intercourse (the actual communica- 
tions whereby these attitudes declare themselves), sympathy 
(the new resultant mental relation), and vital union (the mys- 
terious spiritual relation that is the ultimate term of the series). 
Almost all liturgical history finds itself forced primarily to study 
the phenomena of intercourse, as this is attempted through lan- 
guage and other symbols, but it is a serious mistake to suppose 
that these phenomena do not offer many trustworthy implications 
regarding other parts of the above series. Especially do the 
literary formulae of public worship, particularly the lessons, 
prayers, hymns, and official declarations that they contain, with 
the proportions and exact ordering of these exercises, shed a 
flood of light on the particular views of the whole process of 
communion held at different epochs. 

Analysis of this sort forces the student sooner or later to deal, 
as best he can, with many vexed questions on which Christians 
are far from being united at present, such as the efficacy of sym- 
bols and formulae in themselves (including the value of sacra- 
ments), the functions of official ministrants as intermediaries and 
guides in the process of communion, and the office of the church 
as a social organization in relation both to individual spirituality 
and to the spiritual health of the world, not to speak of other 
points at which liturgies proper interlocks with dogmatics and with 
polity. These questions have too often been dismissed as settled 
in advance or as incapable of any but provisional solutions. Yet 
they are fundamental questions to liturgies in all its departments. 
There can be no progress in liturgical science without meeting 
them frankly and independently. It is just here that the student 
from a "non-liturgical" church has a peculiar advantage. 
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Not less vexed, though perhaps not so difficult, are the ques- 
tions of detailed praxis that present themselves. We can only 
mention some examples, without pausing for their proper dis- 
cussion. One of the uppermost in many minds is the trivial one 
of whether prayer should be allowed to be formulated and, if 
desired, read, which one would think that the analogy of hymns 
might long ago have settled. Far more serious are others. 
What principle shall control in the selection of passages for 
stated Scripture lessons ? How ought the constituents of 
prayer to be defined and classified with reference to the forma- 
tion of particular kinds of public prayers ? What mental atti- 
tudes do our hymns and anthems severally embody, and what 
general rules should guide in their actual use as liturgical exer- 
cises ? What is the true function of responsive readings and 
creed recitations ? What is the relation of preaching to public 
worship as a whole, and how ought this to govern its character 
and to react upon other exercises ? What are the liturgical 
functions of choir pieces and of organ music ? What principles 
should direct in the collocation of various exercises with each 
other, and what type of order of service is the best ? What is the 
sphere and what are the possible forms of ministerial guidance 
and impulse in the actual handling of a service ? What should 
be inculcated as congregational responsibilities, not only for the 
general dignity of public worship, but for personal participation 
in it ? What is the exact status of the organist and choir as 
liturgical administrators ? 

From this list — which is far from exhaustive — we may take 
for brief special emphasis but one or two problems. One of 
these is the problem of the due analysis of typical formulae of 
direct worship, like prayers and hymns. The callousness of 
many otherwise intelligent minds to the actual contents of both 
these kinds of formulae is astounding. Worship is a complex 
process, and expressions of worship, whether prose or poetry, 
will be found to be made up of utterances that should be sharply 
distinguished, both to render the use of existing formulae intelli- 
gent and vital, and to open the student's mind to the inherent 
possibilities of worship in all its forms. For instance, adoration 
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and thanksgiving are distinct devotional attitudes, of which the 
former is by far the more difficult of expression. Again, interces- 
sion is a highly specialized variety of supplication, to be used 
with a due sense of its peculiar solemnity. And, again, both 
prayers and hymns tend to run to a supplicatory extreme, which 
needs to be offset by remembering that ideal worship always 
involves much pure declaration, especially of gratitude, faith, 
love, hope, and zeal. Strict analytic study along these lines, if 
properly pursued, is sure to issue in a new interest in synthetic 
effort and a palpable enrichment of public worship. 

Another special problem is that of preaching in its general 
liturgical relations. It is unfortunately true that our "non-litur- 
gical " churches have often drifted into a one-sided type of public 
worship, simply because their practice has been dominated by 
those whose function as preachers has been too absorbing. The 
result is that services are constantly organized for the sake of 
the sermon, instead of the sermon being set in its true place as 
but one of the many elements of the service. This statement 
will not meet with favor from many ministers. Yet it might be 
discussed in a way to disarm objection. We can here only 
express the belief that an extremely didactic theory of public 
worship is always dangerous, because it produces an imperfect 
type of service, and, besides, tends partially to defeat its own 
end. The true ideal of public worship, we believe, is more com- 
prehensive, and its true goal or capstone is the congregational 
worship which it is the precious office of preaching and all 
didactic exercises to inspire, quicken, and exalt. 

A third special problem is involved in the last. What is the 
general object or purpose of public worship as an institution ? 
Throughout this paper we have assumed that it is both declara- 
tive and ethical, both of these being most broadly construed. 
Protestant writers usually say that edification is the great pur- 
pose. This may or may not be right, according to the sense in 
which "edification" is used. For myself, that particular term 
seems not to be broad enough, if I rightly apprehend what the 
New Testament means by it. But, however this may be, that 
the question of defining the object of public worship has not 
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been as profoundly treated as it deserves and requires is shown 
by the conflicting views about it that are explicitly or implicitly 
held. A somewhat long and perplexing list of these might be 
given. 

All these problems are theoretical, but have an evident 
importance in the adjustment of praxis. No general program 
of study in this field can be satisfactory that does not show cause 
for its existence by its rectifying, amplifying, and stimulating 
effects on liturgical action. It is too commonly supposed that 
this means the extensive alteration of the forms of public worship 
— the introduction of new exercises or ceremonies, the rearrange- 
ment of those now in use, or the modification of the tools and 
paraphernalia of action. By many it is supposed to mean the 
establishment of some universal, ideal liturgy. These popular 
timidities are needless. Liturgical progress should first of all 
recognize the necessity and immense utility of various methods, 
and should throw its emphasis on the profound enrichment of 
the thought, feeling, and purposes of official ministrants of every 
degree, so that through them habitual methods shall take on an 
altogether new inner fulness, depth, and intensity, and that all 
non-official participants shall be raised to a higher mental and 
spiritual standard of thought regarding the whole subject. The 
desideratum is not formal revolution, but essential vitalization ; 
not ceremonial expansion, but the infusion of a transcendent 
value and energy into whatever outward method seems expedi- 
ent ; not a new uniform liturgy, but the awakening of such 
church life as shall be capable of indefinite liturgy-making of 
the highest quality. 

Public worship as a historic institution has exhibited an 
incalculable practical power. It exhibits such power today, and 
will doubtless continue to do so on into the indefinite future. 
This power resides, not in the mere outward phenomena of its 
administration, but in what, under God, these phenomena serve 
to symbolize, suggest, and impart. Public worship, therefore, 
belongs to the always essential apparatus of Christianity as a 
supreme social force in the world. Whatever enthusiasm and 
efficiency the "non-liturgical" churches may have in augmenting 
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this force should be directed in some due measure, much 
more than at present, to the thoroughgoing analysis and mastery 
of the whole field of theoretic liturgies, because apparently they 
are freer than others to perceive and to develop its splendid 
inner richness. 

In conclusion, we cannot resist the temptation to linger for 
a moment over what often seems like the most fascinating 
side of this subject. The substantial unification of Christendom 
hangs before us all as the grand hope of the future. Toward it 
many are striving eagerly by one .path of approach or another. 
Now it is sought through some plan of governmental consolida- 
tion, now through the emphasis of great doctrinal identities, 
now through cordial fellowship in philanthropy or missionary 
conquest. By many it is strongly urged that its attainment can 
be hastened by the adoption of liturgical uniformities. These 
latter, indeed, have already come about to a remarkable extent 
in particular fields of liturgical formulation, notably in the vast 
and beautiful field of hymnody, with its associated field of music. 
It may perhaps be said to be taking place also in a less apparent 
way in the field of prayer. It has always been obvious in the 
use of the Scriptures, and generally in some prominence of 
preaching. Today there is a manifest breaking down of barriers 
in usage and a manifest increase of tolerance in thought where 
once there were deep cleavage and bitter antagonism. Romanist 
and Protestant no longer look upon each other's ways in public 
worship with such utter antipathy as once, arid among Protestants 
of many names Christians pass freely from church to church 
without shock or distrust. 

Almost everyone must see that this process of instinctive 
liturgical amalgamation is to go on increasingly up to a certain 
point, and that as far as it goes it will result in a true manifesta- 
tion of "the unity of the Spirit" and thus in a more perfect exer- 
cise of spiritual power. But opinions will differ much as to how 
the process will fare when it reaches some of the more strenu- 
ously disputed features of public worship, and also as to just 
what relation this rather external process bears and is to bear to 
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the deeper divergences that at present separate the households of 
Christ's great family. The primary practical question is plainly 
whether the time has not come for Christians to join hands in 
penetrating more deeply into the inner meaning of these various 
usages which they now so often carry forward without much 
reflection and without adequate emotional fervor. If some of 
the views of public worship that are found among careful stu- 
dents can be popularized in some good sense, so that the average 
Christian consciousness shall begin to concern itself with the 
matter more profoundly and persistently, it would seem as if we 
should have an ideal way of working out unification as a mani- 
fest fact. For public worship, far more than mere doctrine or 
mere polity, or even than mere individual fellowship, has power 
in a concrete manner to set forth Christianity as an undivided 
living reality, having the attributes of its divine origin and the 
capacity to minister with a divine potency in the midst of human 
society. 



